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SEPTEMBER. 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 
And soft the breezes blow 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubble corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects g) 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning, 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky 
Where the broad harvest-moon 1s redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together 
To fly from frost and snow 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The pollen dusted bees, 
Search for the honey-lees 

That linger in the last flowers of September, 
While plaintive mourning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 

Of the dead summer they so well remember. 


The cricket chirps all da: = 
“ O, fairest — stay!” 


The squirrel eyes ask stnuts browning ; 
The wild-fowl 4 ae 
Above the foamy bar 

And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 





Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar-trees 

And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In geutle playfulness 
Like to the soft caress 

Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of f 
Comes with the falling leaf, 


GEN. HOWARD AT BRYAN HALL. 


We reprint from the Chicago Tribune, of 
August 28th, a report of the great meeting in 
Bryan Hall on the previous evening. The 
occasion was one long to be remembered. At 
least 2500 persons were inside the hall, while 
thousands, less fortunate, came too late. 


The visit of Maj. Gen O. O. Howard to Chicago 
has furnished an occasion for the display of an 
amount of enthusiasm surpassed only in magnitude 
by the visit of Grant and Sherman to our city. He 
was met at the depot on his arrival late on Saturday 
evening, and escorted to the Sherman House by a 
band of music and a number of personal friends. 
He was afterwards serenaded in front of the hotel, 
and called for loudly; he appeared on the balcony iu 
response, but declined to speak on account of the 
lateness of the hour. 

It was announced that Gen. Howard would speak 
in Bryan Hall last evening on subjects connected 
with the work he is now superintending as Chief of 
the Freedman’s Bureau. The hall was crowded long 
before the time d for the c t of 
the exercises. The stage, galleries and body of the 
hall were alike crammed full of human beings, and 
the aisles were also completely filled, leaving not an 
inch of standing room vacant. There was a goodly 
proportion of ladies present, some of whom occupied 
seats on the platform, and many hundreds who came 
to the door retired after trying in vain to gain an 
entrance. 

The ministers of several of the churches in the city 
were present on the platform, as were also several 
other of our most prominent citizens. Much disap- 
pointment was caused to the colored people of the 
city by a misunderstanding with regard to the neces- 
sity of tickets for admission. All the colored churches 

ded their evening services and the congre- 








And memory makes the summer doubly pl 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 
Passing the fairest glories of the present! 


—Harper’s Magazine. 


AN EX-SLAVE applied the other day to a 
lawyer in Maryland for the restoration of ‘his 
boy of sixteen, who had been legally appren- 
ticed by his former master. In reply to the 
lawyer’s question whether he was capable of 
taking care of the boy, the father said: 
‘Well, massa, I ruther tinks I’se capable as 
him; for, you see, dat ole massa has done 
gone and hired the boy out fur fou’ dollars a 
month, and put de money in his pocket, and 
I spec’s I’s capable of dat kind of kere, any 
ways.” 





gations came down in force, but only a few were able 
to gain admission. 

General Howard was received with great enthusi- 
asm on entering. 

The chair was taken by Col. Hammond, who 
announced that the proceedings would be opened by 
singing the hymn commencing 

“Great God of Natious, now to Thee.” 


The assemblage joined in the hymn. 

A selection of the Seriptures was then read by Rev. 
J. E. Roy. 

A short but very impressive prayer was offered by 
Rev. C. H. Fowler, pastor of the First M. E. Church; 
he invoked the Divine blessing on the Freedmen and 
the bondmen, and that the day might come when 
they will be free indeed. 
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ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY. 


The Secretary of the Northwestern Freedmen’‘s 
Aid Commission, Rey. J. R. Shipherd, addressed the 
meeting as follows: 

LapIes AND GENTLEMEN—A most important con- 
vention has recently closed its sessions in the city of 
New York, resulting in the complete organization of 
the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission. This 
result is attained by the harmonious and entirely 
satisfactory consolidation of the independent com- 
missions of which you have known somewhat hereto- 
fore. The Commission which has heretofore been 
familiar to you as the Northwestern Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission, becomes a prominent part of the 
Western Department of the American Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission. It is upon the invitation of this 
Commission, that Gen. Howard speaks to us to-night. 
He comes here at our urgent request, and by his kind 
consent, and with the formal approval of his superior 
Officers, to say to you frankly, in a straight-forward, 
yet authoritative and official manner what is, and, so 
far as he is informed, what will be the policy of the 
Government in regard to the four millions of freed- 
men who are now no longer slaves. He is here, also, 
to say to you what the Government expects of the 
loyal people of the North in relation to this work, 
and what are the relations the Government desires to 
sustain to this Commission. The work of this Com- 
mission is simple. It is proposed to spoil every negro 
in the South—spoil him for all chattelistic purposes— 
for some of you know, and I take it almost all of you 
know, that the spirit of slavery lives to-day as truly, 
if not as vigorously, as it ever lived, and that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Southern citizens of the United 
States, upon whose lips the amnesty oath is still fresh, 
count confidently upon the setting aside of the for- 
mality called the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
propose to work untiringly to achieve thatend. Most 
authoritative and unquestionable information on this 
point has been coming to our office for weeks and 
months past, that these bold and boastful foes of man 
do not hesitate openly to threaten that just so soon as 
they can get these Yankees and negro soldiers out of 
the way, they will show the negroes what this freedom 
amounts to. The Proclamation of Emancipation 
declares that the United States will recognize and 
maintain this freedom, and it is the purpose of 
Andrew Johnson, President of these United States, to 
fulfil that declaration. [Applause.] It was the 
purpose of the last Congress to fultil that declaration, 
and for that reason they created the Bureau of Freed- 
men’s Affairs, and God gave us a man to be at its 
head. [Applause.) The work before us is no formal 
work—the work before us is no trifling work—the 
work before us is no certain work—the struggle 
before us is to be deep and stern and long-lasting. 
Of this no man who is familiar with the present con- 
dition of the South has any doubt. The question 
which has weighed heavily on the minds of gentlemen 
in the Government upon whom devolve these great 
responsibilities—the question which has weighed 
heavily upon the man who is to speak to us to-night 
—is—Will the people of the North stand by the 
Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs by abundantly sustain- 
ing the Freedmen’s Aid Commission? The Govern- 
ment is but a form ifthe people desert it; the Bureau 
can do nothing if the people are not inspired with 





the same spirit which animates it. Every negro into 
whom the alphabet is put, isa spiked gun—a spoiled 
negro for all purposes or slavery. The gentlemen of 
the South, now so loyal, will submit even to negro 
bayonets, even to military government, even to be 
called citizens of the United States—to any indignity, 
as they call it, which the President of the United 
States in the bitterness of his hatred can put upon 
them,—more readily and gracefully than they can sit 
by and see a “fifteen hundred dollar nigger spoiled 
by a Yankee school-ma’am.” There is the rub—we 
hear it again and again. They say every negro that 
gets the alphabet is gone; he will read the Northern 
papers and believe all their lies; he will write his own 
passes and count his own money, and will become 
insufferably impudent,.so much so that he will not 
get off the sidewalk if he sees 2 white man coming. 
We have found the vital part, and we propose to give 
me more stroke, a death-stroke, to slavery. [Great 
applause.} Slavery is not dead, it is there still, it 
lives, but the alphabet will kill it past all resurrection. 
I will not, ladies and gentlemen, detain you longer 
from the privilege of the evening. You need no 
assurance of mine that it is with no ordinary feeling 
of satisfaction that I discharge the duty devolving 
upon me by the unfortunate absence of a gentleman 
more competent than myself to do it worthily, of 
introducing to you the Christian gentleman, the 
superb soldier, upon whose glorious record even 
bitter and envious eyes have not been able to find one 
single stain, the Executor and Governmental admin- 
istrator of the last will and testament of Abraham 
Lincoln, as he wrote it in the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation— Major General OLIveR OT1s Howarp. 
(Great and long continued applause.} 


GEN. HOWARD. 


On coming forward, the General was again most 
enthusiastically greeted. After some minutes, he 
spoke as follows: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—It is embarrassing in- 
deed for a simple soldier to be received by the expres- 
sion of such sentiments, and by the warm and earnest 
endorsement of them by such a people. It is with 
feelings deep, with feelings not ordinary, that I come 
before any audience in the North, and especially in 
the Northwest. I have been for the last four years 
80 intimately associated with those dear ones that you 
have sent forth to labor, to suffer, to wait and to die, 
that we might have the privilege of rejoicing and 
congratulating ourselves this night that we have one 
government—a government free, a government noble, 
a government able to make promises and to keep 
them. I thank you, my friends, from my heart, for 
the sacrifices you have made in the past; I thank 
every mother and every father, every sister and every 
brother who has contributed during the Jast four 
years to secure to us the high privileges that we 
enjoy. I thank you earnestly and heartily for the 
sentiments you exp.ess, and for the earnestness of 
the welcome I have received as the representative of 
the soldier. I come before you to-night without any 
special speech. I come at the earnest solicitation of 
your agents, the agents of the Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission, to talk with you, and you must bear with 
me; to talk with you about the object of the Govern- 
ment now that the war is over, and now that four 
millions of freedmen have been thrown upon its 
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hands. I am asked constantly, in passing hither and 
thither throughout the country, what is the object of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau; for what was it established ; 
what does it propose to do, and how is it going to 
accomplish those results? I am reluctant to epeak. 
I know that it is not really at this day popular that 
Generals, that soldiers, that executive men, should be 
making public harangues; and God knows that if I 
interpret my heart aright, I know that I would make 
no pubile exhibition of myself, if I could otherwise 
get what I conceive to be the wants of the times, the 
wants of the people. My friends, we have struggled 
through the last four years mightily for existence. A 
revolution has been transpiring, and now we are very 
much in the condition of the child who has just 
sprung from childhood into youth; the youth often 
needs advice that he does not get; he needs support 
that he does not get; he needs strength to assist him 
or he will fall into bad ways; he needs a guide to 
keep him from going astray. There is a time in every 
young man’s life when it is especially necessary that 
he should have something to guide him besides the 
light of his own heart and of his own experience. 

Such is the time now in our nation’s history. We 
are in the transition state. It is an epoch, it is a time 
when every thinking man, when every statesman, 
EVERY MAN should do his duty earnestly and sol- 
emnly. We have made sacrifices; we may make 
them, may continue to make them, but a special 
sacrifice is necessary now, in order to secure the 
pledges that we have given. If we do not keep them 
sacred, God will not continue to bless us as He has 
blessed us during the last four years. I conceive the 
object of this Freedmen’s Bureau to be the keeping 
sacred the promises made to them and to us by the 
man whom we have been taught by experience, a 
wonderful experience, to love more than we have 
loved any other man—Abraham Lincoln. Out of that 
big, deep heart of his, he dared to put forth before 
this nation a Proclamation of Freedom; he dared to 
promise that in all those States who, after a certain 
date should be in rebellion, such and such men should 
be free, ever free. He dared to make this pledge to 
them; he pledged the support of the Government to 
carry out these promises; these pledges have been 
fully endorsed by the action of Congress, in the law 
for the Treasury for the support of the Freedmen, and 
in the law establishing the Freedmen’s Bureau. This 
work of Mr. Lincoln has been endorsed by the army, 
it has been endorsed by the people, and no matter 
what objections the rebels may have, no matter what 
the Copperhead may think, the promise has been 
made by « man who has laid down his life to secure 
the perpetuity of the principles that he advocated 
while living. 

Understanding, then, this to be the object to be 
accomplished by the establishment of this Bureau, 
you may ask me a little with regard to its organiza- 
tion. 

The law itself provides for its organization. I will 
therefore run rapidly over this part of the remarks I 
have to make, and will make it somewhat of a per- 
sonal history, as it is easier for me to present my 
thoughts in this way. I trust the charge of egotism 
may not be brought against me; but if it should, let 
it be remembered that army officers are generally 
reputed to be egotistical, and from their peculiar 
position and training in the field are liable to become 





egotistical. But egotism is not very objectionable 
except where its object is self-aggrandizement. 

When I was on the way to Washington, after the 
surrender of Johnston to Gen. Sherman, in command 
of the Army of the Tennessee, I received a despatch 
when near Richmond, Virginia, from Gen. Grant, 
directing me to report to the Secretary of War. At 
that time I had read but little with regard to the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and had had no intimation what- 
ever that Lieut. Gen. Grant had any view concerning 
myself in connection with it. I supposed that I was 
ordered to Washington with regard to the organiza- 
tion of the army or something of that kind. It was a 
matter entirely uncertain to myself why I should be 
taken away at that time, while the army to which I 
belonged was going to be reviewed. On my way 
thither I met, at Fortress Monroe, an officer who told 
me that it was in contemplation to place me in charge 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. I had been thinking of 
setting myself to work. I had thought it were 
perhaps better for me to leave the service, and that I 
should enter upon something that would call forth 
all my energies, and prevent me from falling into the 
habit of idleness, or becoming merely the holder of a 
sinecure position, as I feared might be the case after 
the war was closed. But when this view of the case 
was presented to me by this officer I came to the con- 
clusion that it was the finger of Providence pointing 
me to my work. When the Secretary of War pro- 
posed this matter to me, stating that Mr. Lincoln had 
been very much perplexed to decide what officer 
should be placed in charge, and with regard to the 
manner in which this Jaw should be executed, and 
asked me if I would take it. 1 said yes at once. After 
a few words of explanation I was set to work. I told 
the Secretary of War that I had been away from my 
family for some time, and wished to take a little 
recess to visit them. He gave me ten days. I thought 
that to be a very short time. He told me I must put 
everything in order before going on. He assigned me 
a building, and then I had everything to arrange, 
from the office furniture to the securing of the neces- 
sary clerks, materials, books, etc. The law allows 
ten assistant commissioners and ten clerks. The law 
also expressed this: that all matters concerning the 
Freedmen, refugees, and abandoned lands, would be 
committed to the Commissioners, and stated how the 
Commissioners should be appointed. It stated that 
the abandoned lands, and confiscated Jands would be 
set apart in certain ways, allotted out to Freedmen. 
It spoke of certain benevolent relief objects, and that 
was about the whole. Everything else was left to the 
Comissioners to arrange. As soon as I had got 
everything in order at Washington, I made my 
propositions to the Secretary, separating the work 
into three divisions; one on lands, another on labor, 
and the other on schools. I selected officers from 
the army, those that I knew, to take charge of the 
office work in each of these divisions, with a corres- 
ponding Secretary. Then I nominated Assistant 
Commissioners, a portion—eight of them—and di- 
rected a committee to be formed of all these Assistant 
Commissioners, which should consider the objects of 
the Bureau, and the means of accomplishing those 
objects. The Assistant Commissioners met in consul- 
tation, and I got from the field an officer who had 
been at work in the valley of the Mississippi—Colonel 
Eaton—and we had the benefit of his experience 
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together with that of another officer who had been 


freedmen would not work; that if they entered into 
an ag t todo anything we would oblige them 





working in Virginia. As the sense of these i 
sioners combined, a certain circular or set of instruc- 
tions was drawn up: I revised it, then Colonel Eaton 
revised it. Then, having made all the changes we 
thought advisable, we submitted it to the Secretary of 
War, who revised it carefully and condensed it. The 
result of these investigations and meetings was the 
circular No. 5, and on this circular I have based all 
the subsequent operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
The main thing in this eircular is Justice—a recogni- 
tion of the simple principle that the object of the 
Bureau is to secure to the Freedmen what was prom- 
ised them by the Government. ([Cheers.] This is all 
that I will say of the organization. These Assistant 
Commissioners were sent out into the insurrectionary 
States, which were divided into sub-districts—those 
familiar with the subject will have an idea how large 
those sub-districts are. 
Now as to the method of accomplishing the pur- 
poses I spoke of. In the outset I asked myself this: 
“ What is the object of this Bureau, and how shall it 
be accomplished?” I received letters from every part 
of the country—from the South, from prominent 
planters who wrote me letters. There were various 
systems proposed. There was the system of peonage; 
there were many who advocated the system of 
apprenticeship; propositions to bind them to their 
respective locations everywhere; a system of estab- 
lishing a tariff of wages at a minimum rate, so as to 
enable everybody to get the freedmen’s work at these 
rates. There were letters from the North, from every 
part of the country, one urging me to take the Missis- 
sippi valley and locate the freedmen along the banks, 
rebuilding the dykes, and have the lands parcelled out 
among the freedmen so that they should live there to 
work. There was another plan, that they should be 
ocated along the line of the Pacific Railroad, to build 
that and take care of it. Others counselled that the 
loyal men of the North should form societies and 
organizations to buy up the lands at the South, and 
locate these people upon them. Every man almost 
seemed to feel sure that he had invented an efficient 
solution of the vexed problem, and that if I followed 
his advice all would go well. It would please you to 
read t .c immense number of letters I received, and to 
see how satisfactorily the problems were solved. My 
attention was turned first to the claim of the South, 
urged forward all the way through each of the States 
that the negra would not work; “now you have 
emancipated him he will not work ; he is idle and you 
must compel him to work.’ It is very interesting to 
know that every pro-slavery man, every one of those 
who love the “ dear, divine iustitution,” is in favor of 
compelling the negro to work ; wants to doit himself, 
and, failing that, wants the Government to exercise 
that authority. That was the spirit I first met, and it 
was the spirit I did not mean to yield to, [Immense 
cheering.) It was the very spirit we have been com- 
bating for the last four years. *‘ Well,” you may say, 
“what did you do?” I found in certain sections of 
he country that contracts had been made, and that 
where those contracts had been carefully made, the 
reedmen had fulfilled them, and that the employers, 
ometimes even the disloyal ones, had fulfilled them 
ov their part. 
Well, these contracts I thought would enable us to 

meet these objections, constantly made, that the 





to do it, just as we do everywhere through the North, 
as you do here in Chicago when a man agrees to doa 
certain thing—compel him to do it. If a man enters 
into a written agreement you make him live up to it. 
That is the sort of compulsory labor [ am willing to 
endorse. We then put forth a circular, earnestly 
desiring all the men who complained of the freedmen 
who were associated with them or upon their planta- 
ticns, to enter into these agreements, and instructing 
all agents and sub-agents to have printed forms of 
contract to render it easy to fulfil this condition, and 
wherever this has been tried it has been effectual. 
All did not enter into these contracts, neither was it 
necessary. We do not care if the planter or employer 
anywhere is willing to engage with the freedmen 
verbally, and willing to take the risk of their not 
working. We are perfectly willing to let him do so; 
but where he claims that they will not work, that 
they must be compelled, then let him enter into a 
written agreement. You may ask, What is the neces- 
sity of bothering yourselves with this? The reason is 
this: There were large accumulations of the freed- 
men, everywhere the army had been; they had no 
confidence in their oid masters, nor in the white men 
about them, and believed they would be re-enslaved 
as soon as the army was withdrawn. Therefore they 
left their homes and followed us through Georgia 
down to Savannah—old people, middle-aged and 
young, with their bundles on their heads—followed 
us many a weary mile, simply to secure their freedom 
—nothing else. [Applause.] They suffered, and 
many of them starved, doubtless, but they would 
come, and the only thing that could keep them from 
coming was some guaranty that they would be free 
at home; then they preferred to stay there. [Re- 
newed applause.) My friends, it is a common saying 
at the South, and in some parts of the North, by the 
advocates of slavery, that the blacks are better off— 
of course people speak of it with regard to their phy- 
sical comforts, their creature comforts—are better off 
as slaves than they are as free; and, perhaps, when 
you speak of creature comforts in this sense, it may 
be partially true, but only as regards the time imme- 
diately after freedom is gained, and then in conse- 
quence of the slavery before. But I want to say this 
—I went through Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia and Mary- 
land, and have talked with thousands of black men, 
and I have never been able to find a single one who 
wanted to be aslave. [Great applause.] Well, these 
accumulations took place in consequence of our 
march. As we passed through South Carolina, after 
leaving Columbia, both whites and blacks followed 
our army. There were five hundred poor whites and 
eight thousand five hundred blacks, who followed us 
to Fayetteville, North Carolina. There we separated 
the column of refugees from the main column of the 
army and they were sent to Wilmington, while the 
army pursued {ts way to Goldsboro. All these were 
thrown upon Gen. Saxton, and Gen. Sherman issued 
an order settling them upon the islands and lower 
counties, setting apart certain lands for their exclu- 
sive use. Under that order, under General Saxton’s 
supervision these people were arranged. Of course 
they had to be fed. They had nothing to eat, and if 
they had not been fed they would have starved. But 
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these rations were secured upon the crops they were 
to raise, and I understand that upon all those islands, 
they will be not only able to get a living out of the 
coming crop, but to pay off their dues to the Govern- 
ment, [applause] unless we cut off their rations and 
starve them before the crop comes in. Well, there 
has been a great deal of suffering from the accumula- 
tion at these posts—at Norfolk, Richmond, Wilming- 
ton, Newbern, Savannah and different points along 
the Mississippi which I need not mention. The 
results of these accumulations have inevitably been, 
much suffering, crime and corruption, but how would 
you obviate that? Well, the pro-slavery man says at 
once: ‘‘ Force them away, drive them back, institute 
some pass system.”” The army officer, used to rule his 
command by order and command, sees no other way 
to get rid of this nuisance but by the establishment of 
a pass system. In that way he can get them to leave; 
therefore this odious pass system has been adopted at 
which the people rebelled. But I propose that intel- 
ligence offices instead of pass systems be established 
everywhere—that the census be taken of these ac- 
cumulated portions of the people, and that the places 
where they could work be ascertained carefully, and 
the people be urged, solicited, compelled by necessity 
and hunger to go thither and work. And wherever 
my observations have gone, at almost all] places 
where I have received reports, there have been more 
places open at the North than people found to fill 
them. Now you may say, “‘ but Government is issu- 
ing a great number of rations.”” We shal! have to 
issue a great number of rations, and the Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission will have to give a great deal before 
anything can possibly be settled, because this has 
been a terrific revolution, overturning society down 
to its very foundation. If in the islands of the ocean, 
when France fed her colonies, or Great Britain set 
free the people of the West Indies, there was great 
commotion and suffering,—how much greater when 
four millions of slaves rise suddenly to the dignity of 
freedom. These intelligence offices have had a good 
effect, but I have no thought that they will be suf- 
ficient to meet al] needs in this respect. It is possible 
there must be more suffering before they can be 
brought to understand that they must support them- 
selves, before they understand that they must go 
forth and seek and labor for a living. A great many 
fanatics and, as I call them, fools, go down from the 
North to teach them wrong things, telling them they 
have possessions which they have not got. We have 
left, whether it was strictly right or not, the title of 
property where it was, and I believe it is better that 
itshould be so. It is better for the freedman to be- 
gin at the bottom and work up, that he may learn 
how to preserve the property he acquires. He has 
never been able to hold anything, and now that we 
have freed him, we want him to learn how to hus- 
band his resources. If he begins, as I say, at the 
bottom; if he begins by accumulating money —a 
little now and a little more by and by, till he gets a 
piece of land, then when he gets it he will appreciate 
it as every Yankee boy does and ought to do. 

Well, you may ask me still further, what is done 
with the abandoned lands? The matter of lands is 
still, in a great measure, unsettled. I wish I could 


give you a more satisfactory explanation of this | 


subject. The intention of the term was defined in the 
law with reference to the Treasury Department—that 


abandoned lands were lands that were left by people 
who went forth to fight against the Government, and 
to give aid and comfort against the United States 
Government, during the war. However we have 
taken possession of the lands abandoned by the loyal, 
and by the disloyal. These lands have been turned 
over to the Freedmen’s Bureau. We have rented 
them, and whenever these lands are restored to the 
Joyal owners, and others, as may have to be done, 
when those owners have given proof of their loyalty, 
we intend that each man shall make a bargain with 
the freedman, and shal! pay him, at any rate for his 
labor, for his expenses, for his crops. Government 
farms, however, are rented by Government agents, 
sometimes to officers, sometimes to loyal citizens who 
are employing freedmen. There are a good many 
such farms in the neighborhood of Washington. 
Lands are confiscated—many lands have been sold 
for taxes all through the Southeastern section of the 
Southern country, and these titles seem to be good, 
and many negroes own lands, and many loyal men 
are owning them who are employing freedmen. 
Industrial schools, also, are established in connec- 
tion with these labor departments. These industrial 
schools are mostly established by Friends—Friends’ 
societies. There may be several industrial schools 
established by other associations; and now al] these 
associations have been grouped together under the 
Freedmen’s Aid Commission. The officers of the 
Bureau at Washington give all the encouragement it 
is possible to these schools. I visited one at Norfolk, 
Virginia, and there I found little girls growing up 
and learning to sew and make useful articles. These 
industrial schools are very important. They are self 
supporting as a general rule; they give instruction, 
and are very economical ; in fact, we have introduced 
wherever we could, and encouraged the introduction 
by whomsoever presented himself, of compensating 
labor all through the Southern country. This is 
what we seek to do. There is no trouble about the 
freedmen working, any more than there is about 
other people working, when pressed by necessity. 
They have worked all their lives; they have sup- 
ported themselves and supported their masters, and 
made, for many, large fortunes. [Cheers.} And 
when they are first free, they do not seem to under- 
stand that they are free, without some privileges. 
They want to go out and see the circus, as ourYankee 
boys do; they want to go to the town; they want to 
see the stores; they want to see the Yankees; and it 
is not to be wondered at. But as soon as they are 
pressed by hunger, as soon asa real and proper ex- 
planation is made to them, they will go back to their 
work if properly treated. I have never known an 
instance where a man had good common sense, and 
owned his farm, but he could employ his freedmen ; 
but, as a general rule, he is unwilling to support the 
indigent and poor children, because he is not now 
allowed to sell the children. It is natural—it is 
human nature. In slavery he was compelled to take 
care of his poor, and now he thinks the Government 
should support them. I am perfectly willing the 
Government should support them, and to this end 
we have instituted, in many instances, farms called 





* poor farms” generally—at the North, “‘ relief estab- 
lishments.”” These relief establishments sometimes 
|in a country where all the indigent that are neces- 
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ability or the will to take care of them, aresupported. 
The principle is this that every State, every district, 
shall take care of its own poor—every State of itself, 
every county, or every parish. You may ask if we 
attend to this? No, we do not attend to it; but that is 
what we strive for; that is what you do here, what 
we do in New England; that is what the Southern 
people will have to do, and if they cannot do it, we 
will go and help them. 

The relief establishments are divided into orphan 
asylums, homes, and hospitals. These orphan asylums 
have nearly all been established during the war—very 
few since. They have been established by different 
benevolent associations. When I came in charge of 
the Bureau there were twenty-five different associ- 
ations that wrote to me, and from whom I received 
reports, and I found it difficult, almost impossible, to 
read as well as to understand, what these different 
associations were doing. Some were doing a great 
deal of good; some, very little; but through the 
efforts of benevolent gentlemen, the consolidation of 
these different associations has been made, and we 
are now doing better. It is really an increase of 
power in point of benevolence and economy. 

I will not say more with reference to these relief 
establishments. You may have heard of the freed- 
man’s village at Washington. The freedman’s vil- 
lage now consists of about one thousand inhabitants. 
All the little houses are rented at from six to eight 
dollars per month by the occupants. There is there 
one hospital, and in that hospital I found aged ne- 
groes who could scarcely walk about; those without 
arms, without legs; people that would be supported 
anywhere as paupers. These we assist, of course; 
there is no other method but to aid them by benevo- 
lent efforts. Before I pass from this point I would 
say that there were a great many people who went to 
them—some attached to our army, and some not, 
who put false notions in the negroes’ minds, who 
told them that they ought to have had their masters’ 
estates, and that they would in process of time, and 
told them this thing and the other thing, which dis- 
turbed their minds, without either increasing their 
stock of knowledge, or aiding them in their necessary 
physical support. 

Now, the next thing that we propose to secure—the 
object of the Bureau, and the object of the Govern- 
ment, and of every loyal man—is education. A 
short time ago, at Washington, a delegation came 
there from South Carolina. Two members of that 
delegation came to see me. One of them said he was 
a very influential, loyal, and aged man, and he came 
to me and he said, ‘‘ We went to war for two things; 
one was to establish the eternity of slavery, and the 
other to establish the principle that the State is 
superior to the United States!” He stated it in so 
many terms. I hardly ever expected a Southern 
man would come right straight up, and acknowledge 
the objects of the war so plainly and so unmistakably 
as I had always believed them tobe. He considered 
they went to war for those two things—one was to 
establish a wrong, and make it perpetual, and the 
other was to solve this impossible problem, that a 
part is greater than the whole. [Laughter and 
cheers.] He said that they had failed in both, as of 
course you would have expected if you had clear 
minds. ‘* We have failed in both, and we give it 
up,” he said. Said I, ‘‘ very well then, you and I are 





upon the same ground. You have given up slavery 
and State supremacy, the idea that a little State is 
bigger than the United States. You have given up 
this?” “Yes.” ‘ Well now, I want to ask you a 
few questions. Can a blacksmith know too much 
about his trade?” ‘ No;” he did not think he could. 
“Can a machinist understand machinery too well— 
understand too much about it?” “No.” ‘Can an 
engineer understand too well his engine, or can any 
other mechanic understand his trade too well; cana 
farmer know too much about farming?” “No.” He 
admitted that he did not think any of these different 
workingmen could know too much about their re- 
spective trades and businesses. ‘‘ Well, then,” said I 
to him, “‘ if you believe this, will you admit then, the 
general principle that it is better for the State to 
educate its labor than not to do so?” ‘“ Yes,” he 
said, ‘“‘he would admit that principle.” ‘ Well, 
then,” said I, “ the only thing for you to do, sir—you 
say you are an influential man and have always 
been, and that whatever you have undertaken you 
have accomplished—you should put your shoulders 
to the wheel with me, and we will work in the same 
direction. Just go to work with all your might and 
educate your poor people, without regard to the 
color of their skin; [cheers] encourage the education 
of your workmen, and raise them up to where God 
intended they should be.” (Renewed cheers.] He 
agreed with me entirely. But there was an officer 
near by, who had served in the ranks against us, and 
who did not agree with me. Negroes were trouble- 
some to him; the negroes had met opposite to his 
house, and made a great deal of noise, [laughter] and 
he did not believe in the education of such animals. 
{Laughter.] He showed it in every Jineament of his 
prejudiced countenance, and I have no objection to 
the man, because he was courteous to me, other than 
that he had been fighting against his country; but he 
was an exponent of a class—a large class--in the 
Southern country. It is this peculiar prejudice that 
we meet, not only at the South, but in many parts of 
the North. And now that the Yankees, who will 
have their own way, have demonstrated, by educat- 
ing between one hundred and two hundred thousand 
negroes to read and write, within the last three 
years; now that we have demonstrated the capability 
of these men to read and write and spell, we are met 
by the prejudice that they cannot learn anything 
more. But even that is overcome, for in certain 
instances they have been taught to cipher. I lately 
heard an officer say—and I do not think that four 
years ago you could have got him to admit any such 
thing—he said, he was Superintendent of schools for 
three years in Bath, Maine, where they have a system 
of graded schools of most excellent character, and he 
visited a school taught by the niece of a former 
Governor of New York—Miss Clark—in Norfolk, 
Virginia, and he says: “‘ In all that time I never have 
seen a school superior to hers. The ability to read 
and give explanations, the ability to give reasons, 
the systematic education of the school, the progress 
of the pupils—everything was equal to that of any 
Northern school.” 

“ Well, but,” you say, “after all, now, gentlemen, 
you will go too far.” My friends, we have to come 
to this conclusion—no matter what there is of preju- 
dice, we have to admit facts and stand upon them. 
If they will learn as much; if the man with the black 
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skin learns as much as the man with the white skin, 
why let him do it. [Cheers.] I do not discuss the 
superiority of races, but I do think that if we light 
colored, intelligent Anglo-Saxon people had been for 
a hundred years in close bondage, forbidden to learn, 
we might have been, we would have been, a very dif- 
ferent people with different characters than we now 
have. (Cheers and laughter.] 

Now with regard to this matter of schools, the Gov- 
ernment made no appropriation for the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. It established the Bureau, and provided in 
it a clause by which army officers could be assignid, 
without increase of pay or other remuneration, and 
therefore it can be run, in some measure, without 
money. I have run the risk of using those funds that 
were necessarily set apart in the treasury law, and by 
direct action of department commanders, for freed- 
men and for their relief and their schools. I have 
used this money—shall use it—trusting to be en- 
dorsed ; but this does not give us sufficient to accom- 
plish any general purpose. Then, again, it is not 
desirable to do it. You do not want to run an 
immense machine like this, from Washington. You 
do not want your schools in Illinois to be run and 
controlled by any one at Washington, but you want 
to run and control your own schools. And we wish, 
on the same principle, schools to be established in 
each of these States. “Then,” you may say, “why 
do you interfere?” Simply because we are trying to 
guarantee to these people the promise of the Govern- 
ment. Just as soon as the State authorities are ready 
and willing to do what is right and just, then they 
shall do it. 

The Government did not establish the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in order to put officers and keep them in fat 
places. It does not wish to multiply positions. There 
is plenty to do yet here in the West, with so much 
unexplored territory, plenty to do, plenty of labor, 
without creating offices, just to be filled. That is not 
the object of the Bureau. The object of the Bureau is 
to aid these people in their transition from the dark- 
ness of slavery to the light, to the privileges and the 
enjoyments of freedom. 

I have proposed all the time to myself, if I am still 
kept in charge of this Bureau, to be always looking 
forward to the end of it; and just as soon as any 
State will show by the action of its officers, by the 
action of its people, by the sentiments put forth, that 
they are ready and willing to keep the promise and 
pledge of our beloved President, endorsed by our 
Congress, to our freedmen in their respective locali- 
ties, then they may have the privilege of doing it, 
and it will relieve me from the big responsibility. 
Then you may say, ** What about the Freedmen’s Aid 
Commission?*’ My friends, | am only one amongst 
you—the centre, as I think—placed at Washington, 
of Christian churches, Christian people, Christian 
asscoiations, benevolent associations of every kind in 
this country. The matter is so arranged—the work 
is yourown. SoI will take the general superinten- 
dence of the schools in the different States, in order 
to prevent confusion; because, when I agreed to do 
that, I thought there would be several associations. 
1 doubt if I would even have proposed that, if I had 
thought there would be this consolidation. 

What is the work of this Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion? Is it to enable us to meet the absolute necessi- 
ties of the poor, and to educate these people by send- 





ing teachers into the field? They have already done 
it. You may say, “ You did not help them much, 
because you cut off their rations.” They say if you 
cut off the rations you diminish by one-half the 
number of teachers. I was anxious on this subject. 
1 found that without special warrant of law, rations 
had been issued to teachers outside the army. I 
knew it must stop, and the Commissary General said 
to me he was issuing too many, and it must stop. 
Every one said the same thing—that it was better 
these benevolent associations should stand on their 
own basis—better, if it did diminish the number of 
teachers, that each one should know what his own 
work was, that it would stimulate exertion and be 
better in the end. I cut off the rations, but secured 
the army purchase system, so that if you will send 
your teachers to any place where there is an army, 
they can draw rations at cost price, and thus save 
largely. There is something more I want to tell you 
—that the freedmen have said, ‘‘ Send us the teachers 
and we will feed them!” I am very glad of this, and 
I believe it will be done. 1 know from practical ex- 
perience that they do not love to be impoverished. 
There is a pride in these men, as there is in the white 
men of the country. They do not like to be pauper- 
ized. They want to be supported—they want to be 
assisted ; they must be aided, and they must be aided 
in this work; but it does not do to pauperize them. 
If you will feed the people till they can work, and 
then give them tuition, you will soon have self-sup- 
porting schools. 

Now there is one department that I wish to speak 
to you about. One of the main objects of this Bureau 
was to secure justice to the freedmen. The efforts on 
the part of the officers of the Bureau to secure justice 
to the freedmen are those that will especially carry 
out the objects of the Government. You may say, 
“ How do you propose to secure justice to the freed- 
men?” Where the old modes obtain, so that the 
freedmen have not the right to testify, the right to 
hold property, or to be guaranteed in its possession, 
we come to their aid. Here either the Provost 
Courts, or courts established by the oflicers of the 
Bureau, obtain. 

This has done a great deal of good. In Mississippi 
a man committed murder—murdered one of his 
slaves. He was immediately arrested by one of the 
Assistant Commissioners, and a Judge at once issued 
a writ of habeas corpus. The Assistant Commissioner 
telegraphed to me to know what to do, and said he 
himself was threatened with arrest, and the matter 
was to be referred to the ’resident. I at once saw the 
Secretary of War, and he said, “‘ telegraph to have 
bim turned over to the Department Commander, and 
to have him tried by a Military Commission,” and he 
was so tried. [(Cheers.] So in a case in the neighbor- 
hood of Washington. 

The case came up and they said they would vacate 
their seats before they would allow the freedmen to 
testify. The case was referred to me, and I besought 
the Mayor to transfer all such cases to the Provost 
courts who could receive the testimony of freedmen 
and protect their rights. The Mayor read my letter 
and said he knew I was not acting as the President 
wanted metodo. He knew the President very well, 
and he knew he did not want me to act in this way. 
He never wrote to me farther about it. I wrote to the 
Department Commander, stating that I felt I had 
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been insulted, asked if he would investigate the mat- 
ter and try to make such arrangements. He issued an 
order, I do not know what it was, but it was such as 
to surprise them, and they agreed to make the trans- 
fer and did make it, therefore the Freedmen’s Bureau 
carried its point in that. Another case occurred in 
Maryland, very similar to this. I will not detail it to 
you, but we are making efforts in the right direction. 
It is true that there are agents in the field not doing 
their duty. We find men covered up with prejudices, 
even men who are constantly associating with the 
gentility of the South, with men who are kind and 
courteous, and hospitable, and who can reason a man 
out of his own notions. It is not at all wonderful that 
we find many of our soldiers biased. It is not at all 
wonderful that we find them opposing the interests of 
the Government. Such is the fact, and many men 
get work who go under wrong directions. Of course 
I have had to bear the responsibility, but in the main 
the efforts of the Bureau are to secure justice, and I 
have planted myself, my friends, on the platform of 
simple justice. [Applause.] Before the war, it was 
my fortune to be in Florida for nearly a year, and I 
had the opportunity of studying slavery there. Before 
that, I was a little in doubt as to the peculiar institu- 
tion. It was claimed for it that these things that I 
call evils were not necessarily the fruits of the insti- 
tution no more than certain evils were the fruits of 
other institutions, for example, marriage. They con- 
tended that these were addenda, and that if the insti- 
tution could operate in its purity, it would be as 
blessed an institution as that of the family. My 
friends, I studied the institution, and I found that the 





southern chivalry would not so much as misuse a | 
slave, and what they called Yankees were constantly | 
misusing them, and under cover of law nobody 
could reach them. A man on the boat on which I 
went, the old “Gen. Clinch,” which was a whole 
week going from Pulaski, Fla., to Savannah, Ga., 
was taking a child under twelve years of age from its 
parents and taking it to Georgia. I saw the mother 
weeping, and I spoke to one of their wealthy men, 
and hesaid it was horrible. I did not say anything 
myself; I was in a country where it did not do to say 
anything about abstract principles. I was talking 





and he said to me, “‘ Mr. Howard, I advise you as a 
friend, no matter what may be your opinions, not 
to give expression to any such abstract theories,” 
{Laughter.] The more I observed the institution the 
more solemnly I was convinced that there was in it 
WRONG, that that wrong was RADICAL, and that the 
institution was abhorrent to all men who had a 
proper sense of justice, and of their duties to their 
God and their fellow-men. It is proposed to separate 
the blacks from the rebels—by some. It is not neces- 
sary. 

I have spoken to you, perhaps, very freely, and 
perhaps if my remarks come to the ears of the old 
masters, their tendency may be to excite irritation. 
But they must bear it. We, my friends, have bought 
the right by blood; we have bought the right to tell 
them the truth. [Tremendous cheering.] It will not 
do to concede any more; it will not do to give way 
any more upon the point of principle. I will be 
courteous in the extreme; I hope every Christian 
man Will be courteous; he may be courteous in pass- 
ing under a beam, for he may thus flank a prejudice; 
but when you come to a principle, stand up like a 
man, everywhere, to that principle, and be faithful 
to the convictions of truth and duty. [Cheers.] The 
time will come, the time must come, when these 
prejudices will give way to education. If one of 
these same men, these men who have thus been to 
the schools and colleges, can stand in the door asI 
have stood, and hear the little blacks read and see 
their writing, that it was good, and hear them recite, 
their prejudices would be overcome of necessity. 
They are overcoming the heart, whether acknowl- 
edged or not. All these things are overcoming the 
prejudices, and the constant influx of men from the 
North, from England, from Scotland, from France, 
from Germany, from all over the globe, into this 
Southern country, are all constantly, necessarily, 
overcoming their prejudices. If men who own lands 
are not content, let them sell their lands and go 
away. If they wish to stay, !ct them stay; but if 
they are like some of our friends there who said that 
they did not want to sustain our Government, why, 
let them go. It is a privilege to be an American 
citizen; it is a privilege to stand upon American soil. 


afterwards to a Southern man about it, and, said he, | (Cheers.] And if there is any man, be he red, white 
“That man was a Yankee, nobody but a Yankee | or black, green, yellow or blue, whatever his color, 
would do it.” The man who had bought the woman | who does not love that flag, nor love the Union, let 
would not buy the child, because it was not old | him depart. [Cheers.] 
enough to bring the price that was asked, and there-| Now, speaking of colonization, I say let coloniza- 
fore this child, under twelve years of age, had been | tion go cn. I advocate it. I advocate it warmly. 
taken away and was carried to Georgia, never to see | The colonization agent came to me, and I agreed 
its parents again. I saw in Florida a man whipped a| with him exactly. I agreed with him heartily. I 
whole day, just as much as he could bear, and I | wanted him to do it. Colonize all of them if you 
turned my back upon it, I left it. I could not help | can; take them to Liberia or to anywhere. Colonize 
but express my loathing, and I did express it. if you please, but if you are going to colonize by 
There was a young man down there, very much | force, by all means colonize the enemies of our 
like our young men—inclined to concede, and to | country and not the friends. (Great applause.) I 
bow, and to scrape, and to conciliate. He was, have said all, and more than all, perhaps. There is 
cursing his own State of New York for allowing the | an association besides this Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
negroes to vote. The negroes are allowed to vote in | sion, to enable us to give what is necessary to the 
New York, if they have property; the white nan is | poor, and to aid them in establishing the means of 
allowed to vote without property. He was cursing educating and supporting themselves. There is 
his own State for allowing them to vote under any | another Commission called the “American Union 
condition. I said to him that the State of New York | Commission.” I understand the principal object set 
has as much right to allow the negro to vote as it has | forth in that is giving aid to the whites. Well now, 
to allow an Irishman to vote, or anybody else. | under this Bureau are “ refugees,” which come first 
About two days after, I was waited upon by a friend, | in order, and they are the white people who have 
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been disturbed by the operations of the war It 
means all loyal refugees. Now this is taken in its 
largest sense, and as far as the Government can give 
aid to these poor, loyal and ignorant whites, it does 
it. Now any officers or men who are here, that have 
been with me through South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia, know 
yery well that there are thousands upon thousands of 
white people there who are suffering. I never have 
seen people more debased than I found them there. 
I found many of them with countenances perfectly 
hopeless, without apparent object in life—listless. I 
found multitudes that could not read nor write, no 
efforts being put forth for their education, none ever 
thought of. Whatever you may do for the objects of 
this association you do well. I know that the calls 
upon the benevolent are very great; I know that the 
public debt is very great; I know that the taxes are 
very great; but I know this, and every man should 
know it, that we are all stewards of the Lord. I talk 
to Christian men, to men who know that they are to 
live upon earth but a few years and then pass away; 
to men who have in their possession and trust the 
welfare of others; to men who have been blessed in 
their labor and their possessions. Now it is your 
solemn duty to use those possessions for these and 
other benevolent purposes. Sacrifices must constantly 
be made for your own good. Sacrifices now are 
called for, not only for your own good, but for the 
safety of our Republic. My friends, any man who is 
a thinking man must see that in this revolution there 
isa hand above that of man. There have been times 
of chaos and confusion when almost every man would 
have said, “‘I do not know what to do;”’ there have 
been times when it seemed almost as if the right 
would be crushed and the wrong would triumph; 
there were times when the spirits animated by Satan 
himself laughed in our streets—when men cried for 
joy because of our own failures and the enemy’s 
suecesses—when the man who loved his country and 
loved truth, was depressed, down-hearted and tearful 
—but thank God, who had chosen this for our good, 
He brought us out with a strong arm, and every man 
who is a man feels that there is, and the nation feels 
that there is a mighty and everlasting God who 
inhabiteth the heavens and ruleth the earth, and if 
we do not use our possessions aright, if we do not see 
and feel these as peculiar times, if we do not 
acknowledge our own responsibilities and discharge 
our duties in the fear of God, then, my friends, he 
will chasten us again, and He will wipe us out from 
the face of the earth as a nation. Now to prevent 
this, it is necessary, as I said in the beginning, that 
every man, every woman, and every child do his, her 
and their respective duty. My friends, I have spoken 
to you freely to-night, and I thank you for your 
patience, and hope that you may do your duty. I 
trust that you will not stop here with my remarks, 
that you will not base yourselves upon the failures of 
any man, but that each man and each woman and 
each child will ask themselves, “‘ What must I do? 
What is my part? What sacrifice can I make? What 
work have I to do in this peculiarly delicate period in 
our country’s history?” My friends, my hope is this, 
and I am sanguine, almost as sanguine as I was in the 
midst of the war, of success, that if we hold a steady 
rein and do simple justice in the fear of God, that the 
nation will be conducted through this transition 





period and become yet more prosperous, and be the 
centre and the outspringing of influences that will 
not only bless our nation, but the entire world. 
(Great applause. ] 

CHAPLAIN M°CABE. 


Chaplain C. C. McCabe was then introduced by the 
Chairman, and spoke briefly. after having districted 
the audience for collections. The colored men had 
done a great deal for the war. He detailed a case in 
which nine colored men were killed in succession in 
the attempt to bring a wounded officer from the field. 
He hoped Chicago would set a good example to the 
rest of the Northwest. Jonathan Burr has given 
#1000, and Root & Cady had made an offer to be one 
of a hundred to subscribe $10,000. 

The assembly then joined in singing the Doxology, 
and then separated after the Benediction, pronounced 
by Rev. Mr. Atkinson, of Oregon. 


A KENTUCKY SLAVE-HOLDING 
BRUTE IN ILLINOIS. 

Although we live in a free State, and are in 
the habit of prating a good deal about liber- 
ty, we do not protect the unfortunate in all 
their rights. A case has just come to our 
knowledge which calls for legal prosecution. 
A Kentuckian lives in this city, very near its 
centre, who has a little negro boy, seven 
years old, whom he treats as a slave, having 
owned the boy’s mother in Kentucky. Last 
week he took the little fellow into a room, 
closed all the doors and windows, so that his 
screams could not be heard, and then gave 
him a terrible beating. The next day, out on 
his farm six miles from town, Kentucky gave 
the lad such a flogging that his cries were 
heard at the distance of a mile. After 
striking and kicking the child till the 
blood ran out of his ears and mouth, he 
stripped him naked, flogged him with switches 
and then turned him into a wheat field to pass 
the night, which it will be remembered was 
exceedingly cold. In this condition the boy, 
naked and bleeding, wandered to a neighbor's 
house. Several of the men in the neighbor- 
hood mounted their horses and hunted for the 
old villain that had acted so inhumanly, and 
would have treated him to rough usage had 
they found him. It is now proposed to try 
the virtue of law. We hope that slaveholders 
and rebels will learn their duty by decent 
treatment, or else receive pay in the same 
coin they issue to their poor dependents. We 
give the above as it was given us, withholding 
all names for fear of instigating people to 
use harsh treatment towards the guilty party. 
The law should be tried upon him, and we 
have been assured it will be. In the mean- 
time rebels in our midst, as well as those at 
the South, will do well tolearn humanity. A 
new era has dawned upon our country, and 
some of these Southerners will soon see the 
light breaking in upon them.—Bloomington 
(1u.) Pantagraph. 
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CHICAGO, OCTOBER, 1865. 


Ten 
Pifty 


Invariably in advance. 


ALL CoMMUNICATIONS relating to the BULLETIN, 
to secure attention, must be addressed—“ Rev. J. 
Shipherd, Box 2747, Chicago, Il.” 
money are at the risk of the senders. 

Any accredited agent of the Northwestern Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission is authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions and receipt for moneys in the publisher's 
name. 

Officers of recognized auxiliaries are requested to 
interest themselves in extending our circulation. All 
lists of names, however, must be accompanied by the 
money. 





Enclosures of 





EpiTors who may receive this paper occasionally 
or regularly, are respectfully uested to notice the 
Commission and its work, and to reprint extracts 
from our correspondence in the field. 

We shall be glad to exchange regularly with any 
paper that does this. 

changes must be addressed ** FREEDMEN’s BuL- 
LETIN, Box 2747, Chicago, Il.” 


GENERAL HOWARD’S VISIT. 


General Howard's visit to Chicago afforded | 


great satisfaction to all good citizens. As a 
soldier and an officer, his record is unsur- 
passed; as a soldier and a man, it is hardly 
too much to say that it is unequalled. In the 
rarest manner he has been able to combine in 
himself simplicity, christian purity, dignity, 
sagacity and energy—and all these in the 
highest degree. 

It was not strange, therefore, that all the 
people crowded together to pay him the free 
homage so well-deserved. His hotel was 
constantly thronged with citizens and with 


| dollars. 





soldiers of his command; and when the Sab- 
bath evening came, Bryan Hall, after receiv- | 
ing to its utmost capacity, turned away not | 
less than three thousand would-be auditors. | 


} 
During his stay, the General made himself 


entirely accessible to all classes, and left with 
the earnest prayers of thousands following 
him, that he might long be spared to stand 
for the defense of the millions to whom he 
has become the embodiment of the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, the champion of the 
promise that the United States will REcoGNIzE 
AND MAINTAIN the freedom in terms declared. 

Let all who pray, pray still that Heaven 
will defend this other Mosgs, and give him 





for the people of his care safe and speedy 


conduct to the promised inheritance. Grave 
perils attend every step of the march: moun- 
tainous difficulties rise in the way. 


Fuii.—Our little sheet has long been too 
small, occasionally, as in this issue, its tininess 
strikingly appears. After the address and a 
few important reprints, there is no room for 
correspondence, although enough for several 
issues lies prepared for the press, patiently 
waiting. 


A SABBATH OFFERING. 


You will find enclosed three dollars for the 
benefit of the Freedmen. I shall have as much 
more now and then to send you. It is the 
money I receive for extracting teeth on the 
Sabbath. Iam a dentist, and for years have 
appropriated all the money received for the 
extraction of teeth on the Sabbath to mission- 
ary purposes. 8. B. 8. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Beloit writes: ‘That 
‘other side’ in the September number is rich. 
Cannot you get a few such ‘consistent chris- 
tians’ as Wertz and J. Davis to write for you 
regularly ?” 


We have just received from Mrs. F. A. Ray- 
mond, of Henry, Il., a case of wax fruits, 
beautifully executed, and valued at twenty 
It is donated in behalf of the Freed- 
men. The generous donor will please accept 
our warmest thanks. 


OUR TABLE. 

Tae MARTYRS AND HEROES OF ILLINOIS IN THE 
GREAT REBELLION. Biographical Sketches, illus- 
trated with Portraits. Edited by James Barnet. 
We take pleasure in announcing the appearance of 

this interesting volume. Illinois, with the self-abne- 
gation of a Spartan mother, sent forth the strongest 
and truest of her sons to do battle for the Right, and, 
though the memory of these fallen heroes is cherished 
in thousands of loyal and loving hearts, it is meet 
that their names should thus be gathered up and 
given to the world. 

While this work is of interest to all true patriots, it 
is doubly so to those who will find herein names 
which have been to them household words, and forms 
which once held a place by their hearthstones. 

We predict for Mr. Barnet’s book an extensive cir- 
culation. 

Memorr oF THomas FowELt Buxton. By Mary 
A. Collier. 

The name of Thomas Fowell Buxton is so well 
known as a zealous friend of the African race, that 
his memoir stands little in need of an introduction. 
His untiring efforts in behalf of the Negro inseparably 
linked his name with Emancipation in the West In- 
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dies and with the suppression of the slave-trade. This 

little work, containing, in addition to the sketch of 

this great and good man’s life, an historical account 

of the Niger Expedition, is full of interest. Published 

by the American Tract Society. 

Lessons IN ELocution: A Text Book in Reading 
and Speaking. for Schools, Seminaries and Private 


Learners. By Allan A Griffith, Professor of Elo- 
cution, and Principal of Batavia Institute. 


A book well adapted to the elocutionary wants of 
our public schools. The suggestions to teachers and 
pupils are excellent, and the selections are from the 
pens of our first writers. It is unfortunate that a 
book intended for such a purpose should be so poorly 
put together. Evidently the bookbinder was never a 
boy, or he would have remembered that for boys’ use 
a book should be firmly bound. 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY for September opens with 
Coupon Bonds, (we are on the qui vive to know 
whether Taddy lifted the right corner of the carpet,) 
followed by Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship ; Need- 
le and Garden, IX; Scientific Farming; Dr. Johns, 
VIII; Natural History of the Peacock; Up the St. 
John’s River; A New Art Critic; The Luck of Abel 
Steadman; Sonnet; The Capture of Jeff. Davis; The 
Chimney Corner, IX; A Visit to the Edgeworths; On 
a Pair of Old Shoes; Commemoration Ode; and Our 
Militia System. 

Our Youne Forks for September presents an 





attractive table of contents. The Lights on the 
Bridge, by Lucy Larcom; Apologyzing—Gail Hamil- | 
ton; Margery Grey—Julia C. R. Dorr; The Cloud | 
with the Silver Lining—Mary N. Prescott; Farming | 
for Boys—author of “Ten Acres Enough;’” The 
Swallow—Charlotte Kingsley Chanter; Lessons in 
Magic—P. H. C.; Winning His Way—Carleton; A 
Few Plain Words to My Little Pale-Faced Friends— 
Dio Lewis; Half-Hours with Father Brighthopes—J. 
T. Trowbridge; Aunt Esther’s Rules —Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; Among the Studios—T. B. Aldrich; Stars at 
Bedtime—Mrs. Anna M. Wells; The Boy of Chancel- 
lorville—Edmund Kirke; Round the Evening Lamp, 
consisting of Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
To the youthful readers of ‘‘ Our Young Folks,”’ the 
illustrations are not the least of its many attractions. 
We are indebted to Brig. Gen. Fisk for a copy of 
The Colored Tennessean—a new and ably edited 
paper, published at Nashville, Tenn. As an indication 
of progress, we clip from it the following item: 
TO THE COLORED CITIZENS OF TENNESSEE. 
Farmers, mechanics of every grade and ladies, are 
called on to prepare articles for the Fair, Exhibition of 
Art and Industry, to be held in Nashville on the second 
Monday in Uctober, 1865. 
AARON JENNING, 
W. B. Scort, 
R. L. KNowWLEs, 


There is also an earnest call for the presence of the 
colored people at a State Convention to be convened 
at Nashville. 

The general orders of the Assistant Commissioner 
are printed in full. They are strong and decisive, 
indicating a determination to have justice done the 
Freedmen. 

We hail the advent of this paper as an augury of 
good to the colored people everywhere, and bid it a 
hearty God-speed. 

Our thanks to Mr. Ambrose for a copy of the New 
Orleans Tribune. 


\ commits 





FROM CHATTANOOGA. 


On Monday, we opened two schools; one in 
town in the Christian Commission Chapel, the 
other on the opposite side of the river in a 
little “chip house” in the midst of a large 
contraband camp. Our whole number the first 
day was thirty-eight in both schools. The 
next day the number was about doubled, and 
the third day we had to organize another 
school in a little log cabin. At present, our 
whole number is about one hundred and 
eighty, and still they come at the rate of six 
to ten per day. Two of our day scholars are 
teaching an evening school for laborers. They 
are both earnest christian men whom I am glad 
to encourage. 

The colored soldiers are all eager for schools 
and teachers. Col. Morgan of the Ist Colored 
Brigade is much interested in them and in 
helping to educate them. He has called upon 
me for six first-rate teachers immediately for 
his brigade. There are two other regiments 
here also calling for schools. The best teach- 
ers for these soldiers would be young men of 
earnest christian characters—no slimsy man 
will answer the purpose. Send none but first- 
class teachers. No others can hope to succeed. 
A Teachers’ Home at this point will be very 
desirable, not only for our own teachers, but 
one where those of all other Commissions 
would be welcomed on their arrival here en 
route for their fields of labor. I think the 
teachers should live in a plain and simple yet 
in a comfortable and civilized manner, so that 
the influence of their home as well as their 
instructions in school shall be felt for good 
among the Freedmen, and this end cannot be 
attained without a permanent abode. 

This work among the Freedmen is a peculiar 
one, and the most interesting one in which I 
have ever engaged. We have seen some dark 
days since our coming, but the eagerness for 
knowledge manifested by this long oppressed 
race, and the satisfaction and delight with 
which they devour every word said for their 
instruction render all the burdens light, and 
leave a sweet satisfaction in the mind and 
heart of the faithful teacher. 





Tue Atlanta Intelligencer says that a friend 
relates to the editor this incident: 

Coming (he says) to Atlanta, on Monday last, I saw 
an old freedwoman lying on the side of the road, 
dead, and two younger ones standing by her remains. 
I asked what had been the matter. The reply from 
one of the girls was—She perish to def, sir; but she 
Sree, dough.’ 
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Or the celebration at Washington on the 
Fourth, a letter writer says: 


It was a great meeting this. The city was “‘ given 
up to the niggers” to some purpose. The arrange- 
ments were admirable. There were not less than 4000 
colored persons and 500 white persons in the grounds. 
The utmost good order everywhere prevailed. I 
walked back and forth through the crowd for two 
hours, and did not see a single drunken colored man, 
heard but one or two oaths, and very few vulgar or 
obscene expressions. You could hardly bring together 
4000 persons from the masses of the white population 
of any city who would conduct themselves in so 
proper and dignified a manner as these negroes did. 
There were hundreds of women dressed not only with 
taste but with elegance. There were hundreds of men 
who have always lived here and are known of every- 
body as good citizens, earnest christians, heavy tax- 
payers. Yet al] these were “ niggers!” Gentlemen of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, it will be infamous if you 
do not at your first session give the negroes of this 
district the right to vote. 


THE PRESENT SOUTHERN TEMPER. 


An intelligent gentleman long resident at 
the South writes some suggestive paragraphs, 
among which we find these: 


No question occupies my mind so deeply as the 
question of Negro Suffrage, and that interest has been 
intensified by the spirit manifested in the South, since 
the question has arisen in connection with the recon- 
struction of the Southern States. 

The feeling of the old master and almost the entire 
mass of the South, is one of intense bitterness toward 
those who have been snatched from their greedy 
grasp. They wreak the wrath of disappointment and 
defeated hopes upon the innocent and helpless victims 
that have been the cause of the war, and their sore 
defeat. 

The idea of their enfranchisement only adds fuel to 
the flame. 

If the colored people show any impatience under 
this treatment, they are taunted with the sarcasm, 
* You think you are free, you black nigger. I'll show 
you;” and in their efforts to escape, they are often 
waylaid and shot. One morning while in Mont- 
gomery, it was reported that seventeen came in with 
their ears cut off, and Mr. Conway, Gen. Supt. Freed- 
men, reports in a note, that such things were daily 
occurrences coming under his observation. 

It is the deliberate intention of the Southern politi- 
cians, who are moving heaven and earth to get into 
power and favor with the administration, to make 
the freedom of the colored race a farce, to reorganize 
their government, and leave the race in a servile 
condition of serfdom, without power to say what law 
shall govern them, or who shall be judge or jury. 

To show the spirit that is at work, I will quote from 
a speech of Gov. Wells, a few days since in New Or- 
leans, on his return from Washington, as Governor 
of Louisiana. 

The Gov. says: “It must be perceptible to every 
one who is conversant with the politica] history of 
our country, that the Radical Abolition party is 
broken up, disorganized and demoralized, despite 





their apparent success during the present war. The 
official corruption, unequalled by any party which 
has ever preceded or may ever succeed it, has ren- 
dered them obnoxious to the American people. The 
heavy taxation which must necessarily follow, to pay 
the enormous debt of this war, and which must con- 
tinue the next half century, fixes an odium upon that 
party, which will outlive the party itself. Then to 
whom shall we look for the healing of our nationa! 
wounds? Is it not to the Conservative and Demo- 
cratic party, under whose benign teachings we have 
grown and prospered as a nation?” 

“ Every effort will be made by the Radical Aboli- 
tionists to prevent the return of power to the Consery- 
atives of the South, and all elements of opposition 
will be combined to prevent their success—and one 
of the most formidable auxiliaries, as they suppose, 
is to extend the right of suffrage to that class of per- 
sons recently made free.” 


FRIGHTENED, BUT NoT Hurt.—When the 
white people of Columbia, S. C., and vicinity, 
heard that the negroes were going to celebrate 
the Fourth of July, they were, or at least 
affected to be, very much frightened, and for 
days beforehand the air was filled with pre- 
dictions of something like an insurrection if 
the celebration should not be prevented; and 
the military officers were flooded with appli- 
cations for guards, and letters of advice en- 
treating that the ‘‘negro jubilee” might be 
stopped. The result, however, put the false 
prophets to shame. Over 12,000 negroes took 
part in the celebration. Not a white person 
had anything to do with the arrangements. 
The procession was over an hour in passing a 
given point, and the streets were lined with 
spectators, mostly females and children, and 
in all that vast crowd there was not a single 
case requiring the attention of the military 
authorities. A bountiful feast was served in a 
grove, and on one of the tables was a monu- 


mental cake, dressed in mourning, surmounted 
by a flag, bearing the inscription, «« Iv Mem- 
ORY OF OUR FRIEND, ABRAHAM LincoLn.” It 
was touching, says one who was present, to 
see the reverence with which this cake was 
brought upon the table. The cake and flag 
were both presented to Gen. C. H. Van Wyck, 
of New Jersey, to be sent North. 


Eacu number of Puncu bears the following 
somewhat explicit announcement : 


Printed by William Bradbury, of No. 13, Upper 
Woburn Place, in the Parish of St. Pancras, in the 
County of Middlesex, and Frederick Mullett Evans, 
of No. 11, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of White- 
friars, City of London, Printers, at their Office in 
Lombard Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, City 
of London, and published by them at No. 85, Fleet 
Street, in the Parish of Saint Bride, City of London. 
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Children’s Department. 


A Masor Genera, you know, dear chil- 
dren, is a very big man, and doesn’t often go 
among common people. You must try and 
make the best of it, therefore, now that Major 
General Howard’s great speech takes up so 
much of the paper that no room is left for Mr. 
Theodore Tilton’s beautiful verses about the 
flies, nor even for a nice story about—but I 
musn’t tell: next month you shall have both, 
and yet, if you could only have been with me 
in the Mission Sunday Schools where General 
Howard was on the last Sabbath in August, 
you would have wished with the rest of us 
that his speeches were a great deal longer! 
Ah, General Howard is one of the nicest men 
in all this world, and he spends all his time to 
help the freed people. 





Tue FuNvy baby letter in the last Children’s 
Department was a genuine letter—not ‘‘ made 
up”’ as some people supposed, but written from 
one family to another without a thought of its 
reaching print. It happened to fall in our 
way, and we thought it too cute to keep, as 
ever so many of our little readers (and big 
ones too) have since declared it was. 

Now, therefore, comes a famous protest in 
such words as these: 


Mr. Editor or Miss Editor, or Mr. Printer, or some 
of you: I don’t think you are very nice, or you 
wouldn’t have printed my little baby letter to my 
cousin all out in your great big paper! I was 
perfectly astounded when I saw it, and find it 
difficult to express my feelings in such a manner 
as a little girl of my size ought in addressing so 
learned and distinguished people as you are. I'll 
just tell you one thing, anyhow—I never will write 
out in long hand another letter to Bertie unless 
you promise not to stick it into type, Now 80, sir! 
Bertie can read it easy enough in baby-hand, and 
that’s the way I'll write to him after this—so I will, 
sir! My letter didn’t have anything about the Freed- 
men in it: why must you print it in the FREEDMEN’S 
BULLETIN? And then you put in Cousin Nina’s 
name, and al] about Uncle Nate and Aunt Nellie, and 
my stomachache and high chair and baby-tender and 
all! Whew! it makes me sweat to think of it! Think 


of a little girl two months old writing for the papers! C 


I never shall get over it! 

Tell Cousin Bertie I’m real well and hearty, though 
I thought I should surely have a fit of sickness when 
I first got the BULLETIN with my letter in it. I 
weigh fifteen pounds and begin to look around the 
world considerably. It seems to be a queer world— 
the queerest world [ ever saw, I think. Now Mr. 
Printer, if you won't do so any more, L’l) forgive you. 
Good bye. May. 





Improve your opportunities—if not good enough. 
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FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION, 


ROOMS, 
109 Monroe Street—Lombard Block, 
P. 0. BOx 2747, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Communications, insteting Remittances, should be 
addressed to “ Rev. R. SHIPHERD, Post Office Box 
2747, Chicago, Tu.” veo of Clothing, etc., should be 
marked “* NORTHWESTERN FREEDMEN’s Arp CoM- 
MISSION, 109 Monroe Street, Chicago, 1.” The resi- 
dence of the donors should also be plainly marked 
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above. 
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aa socqnee cesssoseoesssounsonnensovecessscesecece 
Minnesota. 

Michigan .. 

Missouri....... 


Cash items 


““RoswExt B. Mason, San 


RECEIPTS OF STORES DURING 
AUGUST. 
ILLINors. 


Ausable Grove.......00.ccccssscseceessocssesesees 1 package. 
Bristol penveennnti as 
Galena... 

Galesburg . . 

Jacksonville 





Woodh 
WISsconsiIn. 
BROBOES..nccocececcasssscsecsececeo cess csscesesscsssceses 


Total 11 p 





RECAPITULATION. 


Tilinois.... 
Wisconsin............. sensenen 





10 packages. 
7 eh. 


---1l packages. 





MATTESON HOUSE, 


Corner of Dearborn and Randolph Streets, 


CHIC 


ROBERT HILL, 


AGO. 


Proprietor. 
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ANDREWS & BIGELOW, 
Manufacturers, Publishers, and Wholesale Dealers in 


Outline Maps, School Furniture, 
HOLBROOK’'S SCHOOL APPARATUS; 


Embracing Globes, Tellurians, Orreries, Object Teaching Forms, Geometrical 
and Arithmetical Solids, Numeral Frames, Holbrook’s Liquid Slate 
for Black Boards, etc., etc. 
Pusuisners of Camp’s Series of GeocRaPHies and MapPInG Plates, designed 
expressly to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 
Carts and Tasiets of every variety; among which are Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner’s Writing Tablets, set of 4. 
Boston Primary School Tablets, set of 10. In short, all the appurten- 
Colton’s Geographical Cards, set of 6, etc. ances of the School-room. 
> Descriptive Catalogues, with price lists, farnished on application. 
Also, Special Circular, deenigtive of MircHe..’s OuTLine Maps, Camp’s Geocrapuies, and Mapping Plates. Address 


CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, 6S WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
JOHN R. WALSH & CO. 


WHROLESALE 


NEWS-AGENTS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Corner Dearborn and Madison Streets, 


Box 2199. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BGS Special attention paid to supplying Country News-Agents with everything required 
for their trade. 











THE NATION, 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science and Art. 


An Advocate of the Rights and Interests of the National Freedmen. 


An uncompromising advocate of temperate but advanced opinions in the departments 
of political ethics, and of sound criticism. 


TERMS---$3 per year; $2 for six months. 


CANVASSERS WANTED for the Western States. 


Address DANIEL T. ALLEN, General Western Agent, P. O. Box 2747, Chicago, 
Illinois. Office with N. W. F. A. Commission, 25 Lombard Block. 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, New York, 


Late of “The Independent.” 


BOOTS AND SHOES AT WHOLESALE. 


We invite the attention of buyers to our large stock of 


Boots & SHOES 


Now Ready for the Summer Trade. 





As one of our firm is at all times in the Eastern Market, our stock is always full and 
complete. 

We manufacture in Chicago, Men’s and Women’s Custom-made Boots and Shoes of the 
best quality. 


29 & 31 Lake Street, (Corner of Wabash Avenue,) Chicago. 
DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS. 
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Piehting against Wrong. and for the 
Good, the Trae, and the Beautiful. 


A FIRST-CLASS PAPER FOR 


Bes BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Published Monthly. 
Terms: One Dollar a Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Number sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 
A beautiful Premium to every Subscriber. 
Mr. Sewell’s Paper is bright, sparkling and promising, both in typography and contents. 
It already excels every children’s paper that we know of in this country.— Chicago Evening Journal. 
We cannot say too much in favor of this beautiful paper.—Bryan [O.] Union Press. 
The children will be better and happier from reading it.—Henry [1U.] Courier. 
Judging from the appearance of the numbers before us, Tue Lirrie Corporat is destined 
to become the great Children’s Paper of America.—Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press. 
Address, ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MUNSON, SKINNER & C0.,. 


140 Lake Street, Chicago, 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 


Plank Book Manufacturers and Paper Dealers. 


> <P 


We have constantly on hand, a full and complete stock of general Stationery, comprising 
every article required in the 


OFFICH or COUNTING=-ROOM. 


Acecunt Books of every description, on hand or made to order, of every desired style or 
pattern of Baling, Printing and Binding. 
Our facilities are unsurpassed for the execution of all varieties of 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


With the utmost neatness and despatch. 
Cards, Billheads and Circulars furnished at the shortest notice. 
GOLD PENS,® complete assortment, received directly from the most celebrated 
manufacturers, and EV ERY PEN WARRANTED FOR THREE MONTRS. 
Paper and Envelopes. We offer a full assortment of FLAT Papers, of all weights, 
for Binders’ and Printers’ use; also Caps, Letters, Notes, and Bill and Legal Caps, of every 
kind and variety, at WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


Our Papers and Envelopes we are receiving directly from the mills, and our variety is 
unsurpassed in the city. MUNSON, SKINNER & CO. 


JAMES BARNET, PRINTER, 191 LAKE STREET, ', CHICAGO. 














